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consciousness as a separate and cosmopolitan
order by staying away. There was another
serious consequence. Kings and Popes alike
taxed not the clergy as such but only the
endowed clergy. Now the clergy, according
to our modern ideas, were excessively numer-
ous, and the beneficed among them were a
minority. But since only those who had
tithe and glebe were taxed, only they voted
the taxes ; and as only they were represented
in Convocation, purely ecclesiastical business
fell into their hands to the exclusion of the
rest of the clergy. Till the Restoration of
Charles II. the clergy continued to tax
themselves ; then the right was abandoned
by an informal agreement between Archbishop
Sheldon of Canterbury and Lord Clarendon,
and the clergy have since then been taxed
with the laity. They justly received the
vote for Parliament, but by a meaningless
survival are still excluded from sitting in it.
By another meaningless survival the unbene-
ficed clergy cannot vote for members *5f their
Convocation, though they can, if elected,
sit therein. So lasting in its effects has been
this mediaeval arrangement, which also has
preserved the separate existence of the
two English provinces. Had there not
been need for a machinery of clerical